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SIXTH SERIES. 
‘SANTA ANNA’ 
By FRED. M. WHITE. 


CHAPTER I, 


DECOROUS hush fell upon the 
auction-room. The excitement of 
the virtuoso is usually of a mildly 
genteel type; but there are excep- 
tional moments, and the brief 


period preceding the fall of the 

hammer on the sale of the ‘Santa Anna’ was one of 
them. 

By degrees the bidding had advanced, the stream 

of golden promise went on until a timid millionaire 

modestly perspiring in the background suggested 


ten thousand guineas. Mr Forrest looked up with 
gentle approbation. 

‘Ladies and he 
picture is now on sale.’ 

To the uninitiated this meant that the reserve- 
price had been reached. A little man with a 
remarkably dirty face bobbed up, snapped out ‘ten 
thousand five hundred, and immediately fell to 
chewing his catalogue again. In a less sacred 
assembly they would have laughed at the seedy man 
with real estate secured in the lines of his features, 
but Mr Forrest bowed his: thanks, The Semitic 
unit had come from Vienna on purpose to buy the 
‘Santa Anna,’ and Forrest could have honoured his 
draft for half a million on sight—appearances go 
fur so little where the virtuosi are concerned. 

A well-known dealer advanced five hundred, 
and then the biddings drooped. Mr Forrest 
dropped into forensic art. The ‘Santa Anna’ had 
been propped up on a table before him—a canvas 
about six feet by four, and full of glowing colour. 
Mr Forrest tapped the frame with decorous 

‘Need I enlarge upon this famous, this anigue 
work?’ he said. ‘Need I recall to your recollec- 
tion the fact that the purification of the saint 
was a subject specially selected for the brush of 
Leonardo da Vinci by Francis I. himself, and 
designed to hang in the palace of Chambord? It 
has been established clearly enough that immedi- 
ately after showing this picture to his royal patron, 
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the great artist expired suddenly in the king’s 
arms. I think my last bid was eleven thousand.’ 

The millionaire hesitated. He regretted that 
his knowledge of pictures was so much less than 
his acquaintance with contangoes and futures. 
You can ‘corner’ diamonds and petroleum, but a 
picture trust is another thing. The Viennese dealer 
bobbed up again, suggested eleven thousand five 
hundred with the air of one who answers a conun- 
drum, and ate another octavo page of his catalogue. 
As to the wealthy amateurs, they had dropped 
out of the hunt long ago. 

Roscoe, of Hunt & Roscoe, the eminent dealers, 
edged a little nearer the rostrum—a ‘slight, 
clean-shaven man, who looked more like a 
Chancery barrister than a buyer of pictures and 
armour. Both Hunt and Roscoe were young men, 
but both enjoyed excellent reputations. They were 
bold and successful. The Vienna gentleman 
scowled as he spotted a dangerous rival. 

‘Twelve thousand,’ said Roscoe. The seedy one 
put a thousand on to that. Nineteen thousand 
was bid, and then Roscoe added one thousand 
more. His mien was calm and _ resolute, a 
crumpled telegram crushed in his hand gave him 
courage. Witla patient sigh, Rosenthal of Vienna 
rose and went out. Like the philosopher he was, 
he swallowed his disappointment, and fell to 
counting up what his expenses would come to. 

-A ripple of applause followed, subdued applause 
as befitted the sacred place, and then the hammer 
came down with a snap. The ‘Santa Anna’ had 
been the last lot, and the audience filed out. 
They had something-to talk of for- some time to 
come, as such a red-letter day did not = 
very frequently. 

‘Quite coolly Roscoe pushed his way up to 
Forrest’s desk. The latter nodded as one does to 
a familiar figure. 

‘You gave quite enough for it, said Forrest. 
‘Still, I dare say an advertisement of that kind 
is worth a good bit.’ 
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‘Well, yes. It is certain to go the round of 
the papers, and I confidently look forward to 
seeing a few leading articles thereon to-morrow. 
All the same, I didn’t buy the picture quite as 
a speculation.’ 

*Got a customer for it, eh?’ 

‘I think so. But one never can be quite sure. 
That’s the worst of our business. We want all 
our big profits if we have a thing like this on 
our hands for a year or so. Every week that 
canvas hangs up in our shop I calculate it costs 
us twenty pounds,’ 

Roscoe departed a little later with his treasure. 
A short time after the same was reposing on ait 
easel in the private office of the two partners 
behind the handsome premises in Piccadilly. 

Hunt stood contemplating the new purchase with 
an admixture of fright and pleasure. He was a 
nervous man with bold ideas, which were no sooner 
carried out than they filled him with dread. 

‘It’s a heap of money,’ he murmured. 

*Can’t be helped,’ Roscoe replied. 
game of brag with Rosenthal, and for once in a 
way I got the better of him. Besides, we shall 
have all the kudos of the purchase, and make a 
good profit into the bargain.’ 

‘And if the South African doesn’t come up to 
the scratch ?’ 

‘What a fellow you are!’ Roscoe exclaimed 
with some pardonable irritation. ‘Haven't I got 
the telegram in my pocket?’ 

Hunt was fain to admit this comforting evidence. 
That was the worst of having a partner with a 
sluggish liver, Roscoe thought. 

‘It would have been absolutely criminal to have 
lost such a glorious chance,’ the latter continued. 
_*Read the thing again.’ 

So saying, the speaker took from his pocket the 
pink paper upon which post-office telegrams are 
transcribed, and flattened out the crumpled sheet, 
It bore the Southampton mark and ran thus: 

‘Just landed from Cary Castle; seen adver- 
tisement of Forrest’s sale. Can’t get up to-day. 
Buy Santa Anna for me. Open commission.— 
Baron Brantano.’ 

The telegram was addressed to one Moss, a 
picture-dealer in a small way who occupied a 
sandwich of a shop next to the palatial establish- 
ment of Hunt & Roscoe—indeed the latter em- 
porium had once formed part of their premises. A 
careless telegraph-boy had placed the message in 
the hands of Roscoe himself and had hurried out 
whistling. Without noting the address, Roscoe 
had torn open the envelope and mastered the 
contents. 

Then he saw that the message was intended for 
Moss, Nevertheless he did not immediately deliver 
the same. He stood pondering, and the longer he 
pondered, the brighter did the scheme for the 
aggrandisement of the firm glitter before him. 

There would be a row, of course. But the 
telegraph - boy would assuredly be prepared to 


‘It was a 


swear if necessary that the message had been 
delivered at the proper address. He would do 
this for his own sake, and would be .doing 
Hunt & Roscoe a good turn at the same time, 

The commission on the purchase of the ‘Santa 
Anna’ would be a small affair. To buy it out and 
out, and sell the same to the South African 
magnate would be quite another matter. Hunt 
shared this opinion. 

‘Nobody can touch us, he said, ‘If that pinch- 
beck Baron requires the picture he will have to 
pay through the nose for it. Only we had better 


‘be careful that we are going to deal with the 


genuine Simon Pure. Let’s send round to Lloyds 


for a list of passengers on the Cary Castle.’ 


Information from Lloyds proved to be quite 
satisfactory, and again this was confirmed by a 
paragraph in the Standard, to the effect that 
amongst the passengers landed from the Cary Castle 
was Baron Brantano. 

It is needless to remark that the Baron had 
loomed large on the public eye of late. Some day 
a book will be written upon the materialisation 
of the modern millionaire. He comes, like the 
Baron, mistily and vaguely, then suddenly he 
becomes a being crystallised in newspaper para- 
graphs. He has gold and silver mines, he has 
‘cornered’ all the diamonds in the universe; he 
has given £100,000 for a picture. Then he fades 
away, and a new plutocrat occupies his place. 
But when and where he comes, he always finds a 
place in the public confidence. 

Thus Baron Brantano, So far as any one could 
tell, he was an adventurous Englishman who had 
served the king of the Belgians on the Congo, 
hence the title. After that he had devoted himself 
to the millionaire business with distinct success 
—perhaps because it is the only profession not 
overcrowded. 

‘Good,’ Roscoe exclaimed, ‘we shall make £5000 
out of this. You notice that Moss was to have 
had an open commission. Nobody will have the 
least suspicion of us. Therefore we buy the 
picture at any cost, and then we can offer it 
privately to the Baron. Of course his game is 
to make a present of the same to the National 
Gallery with a view to establishing a position in 
society. What a slice of luck !’ 

The millionaire came ostentatiously to the 
‘Hotel Métropole’ a day or two later, and the 
evening papers fell down and worshipped him. 
A few days passed, but no sign came from the 
Baron, and Moss appeared to be as friendly as 
usual, Could it be possible that the Baron had 
changed his mind ? 

‘Hadn’t you better go and see him?’ Hunt 
suggested. 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ snapped Roscoe. ‘How can 
I go and see him? I couldn’t show him Moss’s 
telegram, could 1?’ 

‘I don’t see why you shouldn't,’ Hunt replied. 
‘I have been making a few inquiries, and I find 
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that Brantano has been buying pictures Why 
not call upon him, and ask him to come and 
look at the Santa Anna?’ 

Roscoe pondered a moment. Something would 
have to be done shortly. After all, there could 
be nothing suspicious in carrying out Hunt's 
suggestion, If the Baron had forgotten the inci- 
dent it might recall the same to his memory. 
Perhaps Moss might have faded from his mind. 
Then, when he knew where the picture was, he 
would uaturally trouble no more about Moss, who 
thus might never even know that a telegram had 
been sent him. 

‘On the whole, I think I’ll go,’ said Roscoe, 

Without further delay he proceeded to put 
his intention into effect. Roscoe was fortunately 
enabled to see the millionaire after a wait of not 
more than half-an-hour, which, under the cirewm- 
stances, was quite cordial. 

Brantano was English beyond a doubt. He was 
quite a young man, stout of figure and guileless of 
air. He was almost clean shaven, with a prominent 
thin nose and a firm yet receding chin, The hair 
on the temples was somewhat thin and grizzled, 
and there were countless wrinkles round the keen, 
beady eyes. The Baron’s hand was slightly shaky ; 
he was quick and nervous. 

‘I don’t remember your name, Mr Roscoe,’ he 
said. ‘But if your business is pressing, I can 
spare you ten minutes or so.’ 

Roscoe plunged at once into the subject. He 
noted with satisfaction that the Baron smiled 
when the ‘Santa Anna’ was mentioned. Clearly 
there was no mistake about the matter. 

‘It is a magnificent picture, Roscoe concluded. 

‘A magnificent picture truly,’ echoed the 
capitalist. ‘I am no great judge, but I fell in 
love with it directly.’ 

‘You have seen it before, then?’ 

‘Never till I landed in England this week.’ 

‘But there must be some mistake here,’ Roscoe 
suggested. ‘Did you not land from the Cary Castle 
on Monday week ?’ 

‘Certainly I did. And I remained in South- 
ampton till Wednesday.’ 

Roscoe looked puzzled, as well he might. 

‘Then I fail to understand how you could have 
seen the picture, he said, ‘considering that on 
the Tuesday we purchased the picture from 
Forrest’s people, and that it has not been out of 
_our possession ever since. The telegram’—— 

Roscoe checked himself. He had been on the 
point of making a dangerous admission. The 
Baron smiled in an indulgent manner. 

‘Then there must be two “Santa Annas,”’ he 
said. ‘Mine came from Lord Maplehurst.’ 

‘And ours came from Lord Maplehurst as 
well,’ Roscoe burst in. ‘There is some extraordi- 


nary mistake here. Perhaps I had better hear 
your story, Baron.’ 

‘With pleasure. As you may not be aware, I 
am a Roman Catholic. 


It has always been a 


great idea of mine to send the Pope a fitting 
present on his birthday. By chance I heard 
the history of the “Santa Anna” from Lord 
Maplehurst’s brother, Mr James Maplehurst, whom 
I know very well in Kimberley. I offered £20,000 
for the picture, and it was refused. Lord Maple- 
hurst called upon me on the morning following 
my arrival in England, much to my surprise, 
with the picture. It had been offered for sale the 
day before, and fetched just the sui I had offered, 
at which price it was bought in. Would I give 
another £1000? I would and did, in Bank of 
Bechuanaland notes, and the picture was mine. 
Moreover, as his lordship was going abroad, he 
offered to see the picture safe to the Vatican for 
me, and I consented. These things always come 
to those who know how to wait, Mr Roscoe.’ 

A cold perspiration stiffened Roscoe’s spine. — 
Could it be possible that he had been made the 
victim of a heartless swindle? Could Forrest’—— 
but that was absurd. That the Baron was telling 
the truth from his point of view was patent. 
But still the picture which had been offered for 
sale remained in Roscoe’s possession, 

‘Then you did not commission any one to buy 
the picture for you by telegram or otherwise ?’ 
Roscoe gasped. 

‘Certainly not, And I have neither written a 
letter nor despatched a telegram since I have been 
heré. Perhaps it would be as well, Mr Roscoe, 
if you were to describe your picture.’ 

Roscoe proceeded to do so, The Baron followed 
with fluttering interest. 

‘Beyond question one of these pictures is a 
forgery,’ he said. ‘All the same, as I got mine 
direct from the owner, I feel safe. If you like I 
will treat this interview as private, so as to give 
you an opportunity of consulting the police. De- 
pend upon it, secrecy will be all in your favour,’ 

‘The very thing I was about to suggest,’ Roscoe 
cried, ‘aud I beg to thank you for your kind 
consideration. I wili lay the matter before the 
authorities at once, and take their opinion upon it.’ 

Roscoe departed for Piccadilly in a state of 
mind easier imagined than described. Some in- 
stinct told him that theirs was the copy of 
the ‘Santa Auna.’ The pecuniary loss could be 
tided over, but the loss of prestige and reputation 
would be a most serious one from a business 
point of view. 

Hunt took the matter far better than his col- 
league had expected. Men who suffer with a liver 
are apt to see trouble looming everywhere, but 
when it does come they understand how to take 
it with philosophic resignation. 

“¢Tt’s no use beating about the bush,’ he said. 
‘Some of us are the victims of a vile conspiracy. 
The fact that the Baron sent no telegram on that 
day proves it. We simply can’t go and make 
any fuss with the police at present, for the 


simple reason that we shall be bound to admit 
using a telegram belonging to somebody else.’ 
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‘Do you suppose it was a bona fide telegram?’ 
Roscoe suggested. 

‘That’s a very good idea of yours, said Hunt. 
‘We will suppose that the telegram was a clever 
forgery, and that the lad who delivered it had 
been dressed for the part by the actual swindler. 
You’d know the boy again ?’ 

‘Certainly I should. He was a very smart 
lad, I noticed.’ 

‘And he came from the Circus office. Go there 
and lodge a bogus complaint against one of the 
boys, and ask to see them all.’ 

Roscoe departed at once. The business took a 
long time; but finally he returned with the 
information that every messenger employed in the 
Circus office had been brought before him, and 
that not one of them tallied in any way with the 
lad who had delivered the fatal missive. 

‘That is exactly what I expected, Hunt said. 
‘We may make up our minds now that the 
telegram was a forgery, a fact we can easily prove 
by submitting it to an expert. Let’s have the 
big magnifying-glass on the flimsy.’ 

A minute examination of the telegram disclosed 
the fact that an old message had been soaked 
out by acids, and a new one substituted. 

‘You can’t read anything, said Hunt, ‘but 
under the word “open” in the forgery, the heavy 
pencil of the operator has scored “cash” in the 
original, The rascals could take out the letters, 
but not the lines of the word “cash” cut into the 
flimsy. You may depend upon it this trap has 
been deliberately laid for us, the, wire being 
addressed to Moss being most ingenious, The 
pseudo telegraph boy would never have made the 
mistake of going to the wrong shop.’ 

Roscoe was bound to admit the lucidity of this 
argument. 

‘The next thing, he replied, ‘is to make quite 
sure that we have been duped. Let us get the 
picture from the safe. Once we are sure of our 
ground we will proceed to unravel the mystery— 
if we can.’ 

The ‘Santa Anna’ was anxiously examined. A 
forgery it might have been; but it was a des- 
perately clever one. At the end of half-an-hour 
the two critics were still as undecided as ever. 

‘I can’t tell what to make of it, Roscoe re- 
marked. ‘Everything points to a forgery, and 


yet with that wonderful colouring before my eyes, 
I am bound to doubt it. Such pigments don’t 
exist nowadays. What shall we do?’ 

Hunt squinted at a splash of vivid vermilion 
and coquetted with a smear of azure artistically 
applied, and said : 

‘What we ought to have done before. Send 
for Manders.’ 

Manders came in due course: a handsome 
man, a fair Van Dyck, so to speak; a Charles I. 
with a tendency towards whisky and unholy 
hours. But for these weaknesses and an ingrained 
contempt for popular taste, a man capable of being 
head of the profession. ‘Too lazy to originate, 
and too proud for order work, he had become a 
prince of copyists. 

‘Well, what’s the matter?’ he asked. 
teach you anything ?’ 

This is not the way for artists to address dealers 
of repute; but as the dealers allowed it to pass, 
the reader may. Roscoe explained partially. He 
also incidentally observed that the colours in the 
picture were wonderful. 

*Can’t be done nowadays,’ he concluded oracularly. 

*Can’t it?’ said Manders ; ‘ much you know about 
it. I’ve been studying colours for years. And 
I’ve got back the old trick of the pigments. I 
could do you a Raphael or an Angelo that could 
deceive the artist himself. Why, only a few 
months ago I made a copy of this same “Santa 
Anna,” and Maplehurst couldn’t tell the difference. 
Not a bad idea when you are hard up, keep 
your picture and pawn it at the same time’ 

The partners exchanged glances. Here was a 
discovery, here was the outstart, so to speak, of 
another aristocratic scandal. 

* Hunt was the first to recover himself. He led 
Manders gently to the spot where the cause of 
all the strife stood in a good light. Manders 
nodded at it as one does to an old acquaintance. 

‘Is this the picture you bought at Forrest's?’ 
he asked. 

‘The same,’ Roscoe gasped. 
picture or a’—— 

He could get no further. Manders coolly rolled 
a cigarette and lighted it before he replied, not 
without malice. 

‘The copy,’ he said. 
you like.’ 


I 


-*Is-it the genuine 


‘I’ll prove it to you if 


ENGLAND’S GIFTS TO THE WEST. 


a critique upon Froude’s book on 
The English and the West Indies, 
in which the critic said he doubted 
if a less popular writer could have 
induced the British public to read 
a word about the West Indies; and yet, he 
added, ‘they are no mean adjunct to the empire.’ 


Whatever of truth may have attached originally 
to this oracular opinion, one fact stands out with 
striking clearness. Without question, many things 
are conspiring at the present moment to make 
the British Colonies bulk largely in the national 
mind. Truly enough, with our ubiquitous empire 
we Englishmen ought to know something of its 
component parts, and so take a more intelligent 
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interest in the way this magnificent empire has 
been built up. It may be that our Colonies, at 
no very distant date, will join loyally in a grand 
scheme of federation, fascinating in its conception 
and worthy of so great a people. 

It would seem that the splendid Jubilee 
celebrations of the past year had this important 
result—amongst many others—that they kindled 
afresh in the minds of Englishmen the flame 
of a lofty patriotism, and roused the nation to a 
deeper sense of the glorious heritage bequeathed 
by those whose dauntless courage and amazing 
enterprise stand forth as not the least that is 
admirable in the history of the past. 

A practical race needs that the faculty of the 
imagination be cultivated and developed. Doubt- 
less the march of events is contributing to this 
end ; and the term ‘Empire’ now means infinitely 
more than ‘Empire’ did. 

The Colonies are as members to the body. 
‘There should be no schism in the body; but 
the members should have the same care one for 
another, And whether one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ 

If, then, we recall the immeasurable sacrifices 
entailed upon Great Britain, it need be no matter 
of surprise if the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, having in view the vast colonial in- 
terests which are at stake, should foreshadow a 
scheme which cannot fail to draw the attention 
of the world to our West Indian possessions. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer has consented, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies assures us, 
to propose at the meeting of. parliament a very 
large grant in aid of the West Indies.’ 

This suggested gift will, without doubt, recall 
to many minds that wonderful exhibition of 
Christian philanthropy which electrified the world 
some sixty years ago. The negro was freed—it 
was by England’s gift. 

It. is, then, of the West Indian descendant of 
the black African as the slave and as the freed- 
man that we wish to speak. 

Whether it were a wise and far-seeing step to 
take—this freeing of a million slaves without 
any lengthened period of training in the uses of 
liberty—may be fairly questioned. j 

The storm is over now; the hurricane has 
swept along its course; the waves have long 
since lost their force, and we can, with a calm 
dispassionateness re-live the days of an intense, 
even terrible, enthusiasm. 

It is an easy matter to’ condemn the methods 
which, in the fervour of a great emotion, were 
struck out upon the anvil of popular acclaim. 

That there were mistakes no one will attempt 
to deny. They belong to the history of all great 
movements. Nor is it without interest, in this 
connection, to study the report recently published 
by Vice-consul O’Sullivan upon the ‘working of 
the decree abolishing the legal status of slavery 


in the Zanzibar protectorate. The measure, we are 
reminded, was of ‘a cautious and experimental 
character.’ Profiting by the experience of the 
past, ‘the slave was left to take the initiative in 
claiming his freedom, and the provisions were so 
framed that any violent social transition, precipi- 
tating the ruin of the Arab planters, might be 
avoided.’ Whatever of criticism may be allowed 
in considering emancipation in the West Indies, 
we may think to-day, with a pardonable pride, 
upon England’s gift of £20,000,000 as compen- 
sation to the slave-owner, It was an act of 
surpassing generosity, the parallel of which has 
never been supplied by any other nation. 

It was, of course, impossible for any one to 
say what would happen when the declaration of 
freedom should be read. A terrible anxiety was 
on every heart. It could not be otherwise. But 
at whatever cost the inevitable had come at 
length. Causes had been steadily at work, the 
progress of which the planter could no more 
arrest than he could roll back mighty Niagara 
with his hands, To discuss those causes ade- 
quately would be beyond our scope; we are more 
concerned with the actual developments, the 
success or failure of the scheme. 

However much was felt the righteousness of 
the cause and the consequent necessity for action, 
few, -probably, were very sanguine as to the 
results of so great a measure. Crimes, abuses, 
excesses—these were thought to be the most 
likely outcome. Yet, island after island gave to 
the world the unique spectacle of tranquillity 
under changes the most radical in the economic 
conditions of government. It was a sudden leap 
from thraldom into liberty; and it does infinite 
credit to a nascent race that, though far from 
permeated as yet by the benign influences of 
Christianity, the feeling of thankfulness should 
have swallowed up all baser thought. It might 
have been so different. 

In the eventful August of 1834 there was no 
Phrygian pileus handed to the liberated slave, 
no symbolical act of manumission, There was 
but a declaration read and the birthday of the 
race began. 

If the difficulties attendant upon emancipation 
or the hindrances to an advancing civilisation 
inherent in a down-trodden people afford no 
adequate plea for a return to the days of en- 
forced labour, neither is the argument of any 
weight which is heard even to this day—that 
there are not wanting those who, having tasted 
the fruits of liberty would yet be willing to 
return to slavery. 

The present writer, during some years of. 
residence amongst the blacks, has known such 
eases, He has talked with men and women who 
‘could expatiate with something like enthusiasm 
upon the days in which they were, as they said, 
‘cared for.” They will tell you that they were no 
gainers by emancipation, that so far as material 
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and physical comfort are concerned they were 
better off than now; for, in their old age, their 
children, too often unconscious of any filial duty, 
leave them to end their days as best they 
may. 

That they were better fed is certain. To feed 
the slave well was a matter of the most obvious 
self-interest. The black is a great eater, and to 
get good work out of him he must be fed and 
cared for—fed certainly—that the planter fully 
understood. 

But, under the best conditions, as found in 
Barbadoes, the whole life was a woful experience, 
brightened mainly by food and sleep. The 
majority of the planters may have been—often 
were—men of understanding and humanity; but 
when freed from such salutary hedging as public 
opinion mercifully affords, it was sufficiently easy 
to yield to temptations incident to the manage- 
ment of great estates worked by slave-labour. 

Time was when Christianity and philanthropy 
alike stood outside many a plantation pleading 
persistently and patiently for entrance. It was 
frequently a matter of individual caprice whether 
or no religious teaching should be even tolerated. 
Under such conditions progress and development 
were impossible. 

But now, what is that we see? <A progress truly 
remarkable in many ways. 

In the half-gentury and more of freedom the 
negro has learnt to understand the element in 
which he lives; has thrown off, to a very appre- 
ciable extent, the lower and more debasing laws, 
and has come to value and aim at the higher— 
love, truthfulness, manliness. 

It would be impossible here, however interest- 
ing, to pass under review all that has contributed 
to make the black what he is to-day. As one 
studies the West Indian negro the wonder grows, 
not that so little should have been accomplished, 
but that such undoubted progress should have been 
made. 

There is little in the bud to give promise of 
the future glories of the flower. What the bud 
requires is to see the sun. And surely there was 
little enough in the stunned and stunted intellect 
of the negro to give even hint of subsequent 
expansion. What the race needed was the light. 
Lord Macaulay says: ‘Till men have been some 
time free they know not how to use their freedom. 
There is only one cure for the evils which newly- 
acquired freedom produces, and that cure is 
freedom.’ 

It may be well, then, to inquire briefly how far 
England’s gift has proved a blessing and not a 
curse. 

The experiment of free-labour could not be 
other than a dismal one. Even to-day it is only 
an indifferent success, if success, indeed, it can 
be called. The change was a disastrous one for 
the planters. One by one they left, disheartened 
and disgusted with the new order of things; nor 


have our West Indian islands ever recovered from 
the shock which Christian philanthropy was con- 
strained to give. Traces there are, and many; of 
the solidity of the work which used to be accom- 
plished. Such evidences lie in the massive walls 
and in the sturdy ruins of what once were mag- 
nificent structures, and which seem now almost to 
defy the ravages of time. 

The moralist will tell you these are but in- 
dications of a former greatness raised by the 
unrighteous combination of English capital and 
enforced labour. That is true; but you cannot, 
nevertheless, but feel, as you look upon them, a 
certain sadness that the greatness is no more. 

But was the change equally disastrous for the 
negro? We think not. What life-value he has, 
however, for himself and others, is a question in- 
volving problems yet unsolved, both racial and 
economic, 

We have no desire to paint the West India 
islands as Edens in which flourish only innocence 
and harmony. We hold no brief for the coloured 
race ; but justice demands that we recognise and 
foster what is best within it. If we pass it through 
the moral crucible we must generously accept 
results where we find them. 

And results there are of no mean order. 

The educational system has already worked great 
things. If the standard of attainment is not 
particularly high, it is, at least, not without sur- 
prise that we notice, on visiting the ‘coloured 
schools,’ the state of discipline in which the black 
teacher holds his pupils; the quick intelligence 
expressed by the ready answer, the general order- 
liness and sense of requirement displayed. Per- 
haps the extreme receptivity of the young is the 
most striking feature. Place side by side white 
and black children, not beyond the age of twelve 
years however, and you would find it difficult at 
times to decide which is the smarter race. Volatile, 
rapidly maturing, the black is by no means in- 
capable of mental activity. Yet, after such age- 
limit as we have indicated, the white child forges 
ahead, never to be overtaken by the black. Up 
to the present time the negro has shown little 
aptitude for originating or for self-government. 
He does best when under guidance—the guidance 
of a superior race—and probably always will do 
so. What has been said lately of Africa may still, 
with equal truth, be said here: ‘The brain of 
Africa is white, the sinews are black.’ 

Probably no charge is more frequently made 
against the black than this, that he is lazy. Judged 
from the standpoint of English energy, it may seem 
true enough ; residence within the tropics should, 
at least, help to modify the impression. Nature, 
it must be remembered, in the West Indies has 
her bounty which militates, to some extent, against 
undue exertion. Making due allowance for ex- 
hausting heat, we may say that the negro, while 
constitutionally disinclined for labour, is capable 
of doing average work, and of doing it fairly well. 
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Of course, when freedom becomes a gift, the 
power of doing anything, or of not doing anything, 
needs careful watching, especially in such islands 
where nature is prolific, and raises no great cry 
for cultivation. The freed one requires a moral 
stimulus which shall ensure habitual industry and 
correct the natural tendency to indolence. Now, 
clearly, at first there was no such stimulus. The 
physical cause for labour being removed, the need 
for a moral cause became imperative. Should it 
be a matter for surprise if many years must elapse 
before the lesson could be learnt? 

The relationship between master and servant is 
far from being the sympathetic bond it should be. 
A spirit of independence, due, in measure, to the 
reactionary swing of the pendulum, not infre- 
quently engenders trouble and discomfort. 

The writer recalls how one day a man came up 
to see him, bringing a message from his employer, 
and when the personal answer given was: ‘Oh, I 
will call and see your master about it’—‘ Master !’ 
was the instant retort ; ‘I’ve got no master ;’ and 
he went away in a huff. It would, however, be 
unfair to suppose that such is the general atti- 
tude. It was exceptional, and is only mentioned 
as an example of extreme assertion of independ- 
ence. 

A strange people this with which one had to 
do; emotional and unstable, it is yet gifted with 
characteristics which might well call out the best 
qualities of the stronger and dominant race. 
Happy, genial, kindly, quickly moved as they are, 
a stranger would assuredly gather the impression 
that they were quarrelsome. In reality it is not 
so. Fond of litigation they may be, chiefly on 
account of the excitement it imports into lives 
otherwise dull enough ; but violent they certainly 
are not. Rarely do they come to blows, even 
when altercation assumes the most threatening 


aspect. The writer has frequently watched groups 
of negroes in such vigorous and excited mood 
that he has feared for the consequences. Gradu- 
ally he grew to understand that all this meant 
nothing. Their moods are evanescent as those of 
children. Indeed, we may say the race has not 
as yet outgrown its childhood, 

We do not say that the black race can ever take 
a high position ; we do not say that it is a noble 
race, or one free from grave defects, constitutional 
and acquired; but with a readiness to accept 
religious teaching, with a slowly, but surely, ad- 
vancing morality, with a remarkable abstention 
from the greater crimes—a race docile and law- 
abiding, it will repay, and fully, the most careful 
and sympathetic study. One factor there is which 
is so remarkable that it would be impossible to 
overlook it in any estimate of the probable future 
progress of the black. We refer to the pheno- 
menal fecundity of the negro—phenomenal, viewed 
in the light of the inexorable law, by virtue of 
which the weaker races. disappear before the 
stronger. Apparently the negro remains untouched 
by such a law; and it is this rapid increase of 
population which cannot fail to arouse most 
anxious consideration. There are difficulties ahead. 
The island of Barbadoes, for instance, is the most 
densely populated part of the earth. With an 
area of 106,000 acres, it has a population of over 
182,000—that is to say, an average of no less than 
1104 people to each of its 166 square miles of 
territory. 

It will need all the acumen and resource of the 
English people to grapple with the present eco- 
nomic conditions, due largely to the unsatisfactory 
state of the sugar industry. It may be that Great 
Britain will ere long bestow an added blessing upon 
what has been so rightly described as ‘no mean 
adjunct of the empire.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI.—HOW MICHAEL VEITCH MET HIS END. 


you had gone off, began 

y| Nicol, ‘I just waited till I heard 
the 
Syne I gaed doonstairs 
to the landlord, whae is a decent, 
comfortable kind o’ man, wi’ no’ 


your foosteps gang oot 0’ 
yaird. 


muckle ill aboot him. I telled him that my 
maister was terrible unweel, and on no accoont 
maun be disturbit, but that he maun hae the 
room to himsel’ for the nicht. The man was 
verra vexed to hear aboot ye. “Sae young a 
chiel,” says he, “it’s awfw.” So I got my will, 
and I kenned I wad be troubled by nae folk 
comin’ and speirin’ aboot the place. There was 
nae reason why I shouldna gang awa’ and leave 


the lawin’, but I had a kind o’ irkin’ to get 
anither glisk o’ the sodgers, so I e’en gaed into 
the room aside them. 

‘They were noo mair uproarious than afore. 
Nane were drunk—for, faith, the captain wasna 
the man to let his men dae that—but a’ were 
geyan wild and carin’ little aboot their language. 
The captain sits at the heid o’ the table sippin’ 
his toddy wi’ that dour, stieve face o’ his that 
naething could move, and that ye think wad be 
ashamed to sae muckle as lauch. But Maister 
Veitch wasna like him. He was singin’ and 
roarin’ wi’ the loudest, and takin’ great wauchts 
frae the bowl far mair than was guid for him. 

‘By-and-by he gets up on his feet. 
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‘“A health to the captain,” he says. “Drink, 
lads, to the welfare o’ that most valiant soldier 
and gentleman, Captain Gilbert Burnet. Ye a’ 
ken the errand ye’re come on—to lay hands on 
a rebel and take him to his proper place—and I 
drink to your guid success in the matter.” And 
he lifts up his glass and spills some o’ it ower 
the table. 

‘At this there was a great uproar, and they 
a’ rose wi’ their glasses and cried on the captain. 
He sat a’ the while wi’ a sort o’ scornfu’ smile 
on his face, as if he were half-pleased, but 
thocht little o’ the folk that pleased him. 

‘“T thank you,” he says at last. “I thank you 
all, my men, for your goodwill. We have done 
well together in the past, and we’ll do better in 


time to come, I will prove to the rebel folk o’ 


this land that Gilbert Burnet will make them 
obey.” 

‘“ Faith, Gilbert,” says Master Veitch, “hae ye 
no’ the grace to speak o’ your verra guid 
friend? I think ye’re beholden to me for a 
hantle o’ your success.” 

‘The captain looks at him wi’ a glint o’ guid 
humour. “No more, Michael,” says he, “than 
the cook owes to the scullion. You do my 
dirty work.” 

‘“Dirty work, quotha,” cried Master Veitch, 
who was hot and flustered with wine “I 
wouldna take that from any other than yoursel’, 
Gilbert, and maybe no’ from you.” 

‘“Take it or not, just as you please,” said the 
captain scornfully. “It’s no concern v’ mine.” 

. ‘This angered the other and he spoke up fiercely. 

‘“T am of as guid blood as yourself, Gilbert 
Burnet. Is a Tweeddale gentleman no’ as guid as 
a bit Westland lairdie?” 

‘“Faith, that is too much,” says the captain. 
“Michael, I'll make you answer for this yet.” 
So he sat with lowered brows, while Maister 
Veitch to a appearance had forgotten the words 
he had spoken, 

‘In a little the captain dismisses the men 
to their sleeping-quarters, and the pair were 
left alone save for mysel’, whae, being in the 
dark shadows near the door, escaped the sicht o’ 
a’. The two gentlemen sat at the board eyeing 
each other with little love. By-and-by Gilbert 


*“YVe called me a bit Westland lairdie no’ long 
syne, Master Veitch, if ye’ll be remembering.” 

‘The other looks up. “And what if I did?” 
says he. “Is’t no’ the fact?” 

‘“That it’s no’ the fact I have a good mind to 
let you see,” says the captain. 

‘Michael looks at him askance. “This is a gey 
queer way to treat your friends. I’ve done a’ in 
my power to aid you in a’ your pliskies, I’ve 
turned clean against the laird o’ Barns, who 
never did me ony ill, a’ for the sake o’ you. 
And forbye that, I’ve done what I could to 
further your cause wi’ my sister, who is none so 


well inclined to you. And this is a’ the thanks 
I get for it, Gilbert?” 

‘I saw by the dour face o’ the captain that he 
was mortal thrawn. 

‘“ And a’ the thanks ye are likely to get,” says 
he. “Is’t no’ enough that a man o’ my birth and 
fame should be willing to mate wi’ one o’ your 
paltry house, a set o’ thieves and reivers wi’ no 
claim to honour save the exaltation o’ the 
gallows-rope? Gad, I think it’s a mighty favour 
that I should be so keen to take the lass from 
among you.” 

‘“ By Heaven, that is too much to swallow,” said 
Maister Michael, as some sparks o’ proper feeling 
rose in him at last; and he struggled to his feet. 

‘The captain also rose and looked at him dis- 
dainfully. 

‘“ What would you do?” said he. 

‘“This,” said the other, clean carried wi’ anger, 
and he struck him a ringing lick on the face. 

‘Gilbert went back a step, and (for his honour 
I say it) kept his wrath down. 

‘“That’s a pity,” says he ; “that was a bad action 
o’ yours, Michael, as ye’ll soon ken, I’ll trouble 
you to draw.” 

‘I hae felt vexed for mony folk in my life, 
but never for yin sae muckle as puir Maister 
Veitch. He reddened and stumbled, and plucked 
his sword from its sheath. He was dazed wi’ 
wine and drowsiness, but his enemy made nocht 
o’ that. 

‘They crossed swords, and I watched them fall 
to. I was terrible feared, for I saw fine that the 
yin was as angry as a bull, the ither as helpless 
as a sheep. It was against a’ decency to let sic a 
thing gang on, so I ran forrit and cried on them 
to stop. “D’ye no’ see the man’s fair helpless,” 
I cried out, but he never seemed to hear me, 
but went at it as hard as ever. 

‘At first baith fought nane sae bad, for baith 
were braw swordsmen, and even in sic a plight 
Michael’s skill" didna desert him. Gilbert, too, 
was quieter than was to be expectit. But of a 
sudden a wild fury seized him, “I'll teach ye to 
speak ill o’ me and my house,” he cries in a 
voice like thunder, and came on like a storm 0’ 
hail. 

‘Michael fell back and did his best to defend 
himsel’, But the puir lal was sae dazed and 
foundered that frae the first he had nae chance. 
His blade wabbled at every gaird, and he never 
risked a cut. It was just like a laddie gettin’ 
his paiks frae a maister, and keepin’ off the clouts 
wi’ yae airm. 

‘And then he let his sword drop, whether wi’ 
weariness or no’ I canna tell, and stood glowerin’ 
afore him, The captain never stopped. I dinna 
think he ettled it, for when he began I think he 
didna mean mair than to punish him for his 
words. But now he lunged clean and true. Nae 
sword kept it aff, nae coat o’ mail wardit it, 
but deep into Michael’s breast it sank. Wi’ yae 
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groan he fell back, and the breath gaed frae his 
body. 

‘T could hardly contain mysel’ wi’ rage and sorrow. 
At first I was for rinnin’ forrit and throttlin’ the 
captain, but I got a glimpse o’ his face, and that 
keepit me, It was dark as a thunder-cl’ud, and 
regret and unquenched anger lookit oot o’ his een. 

‘“This is a black business,” he says to himsel’. 
“God knows I never meant to kill the fool.” 
And he began to walk up and down wi’ his heid 
on his breast. 

‘I felt that I had seen eneuch. My whole heart 
was sick wi’ the pity o’ the thing, and forby it 
was time for me to be going if I was ever to 
win to Tweedside. So I slips frae the house, 
which was still quiet, for naebody kenned o’ the 
deed, and far away somewhere I heard the lilt 0’ 
a soldier’s song. I sped doun the Harbour Walk, 
and syne into Embro’, as though the deil were 
ahint me. When I won to Auchendinny it was 
aboot three in the morning, and I made a’ the haste 
I could. I think I maun ha’e run a’ the road frae 
there to Leadburn. Then I took ower the Cloich 
hills and doun by Harehope and the Meldons. I 


crossed Lyne abune the brig and came doun Stobo 
Burn, and here I am. I never met a soul for 
good or ill, so the land’s quieter thereaways than 
folk make it oot. But doun by the Eddleston 
Water there’s a geyan nest o’ sodgers, so ye’ve 
nae time to lose, laird, if ye wad win to the hills.’ 

When I turned to Marjory at the close of this 
tale she was weeping silently, yet there was little 
bitterness in her tears. Her brother had, after 
all, made a better end than one could have guessed 
from his life. Indeed, I had small cause to feel 
kindness to him, for he had betrayed his trust, 
and had been the author of all the ills which 
had come upon my mistress. But for her sake I 
was sad, 

‘Marjory,’ I said, ‘I have many scores to settle 
with my cousin, for all his life he has done me 
ill, and the time will come when I shall pay 
them. I will add this to the others. Be assured, 
dear, that your brother shall not be unavenged.’ 

And Marjory dried her tears, and from that 
hour spake never a word of Michael. But I knew 
well that deep in her heart remained an abiding 
sorrow which chastened the gaiety of her spirits. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


By Principal GRANT OGILVIE, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 


SJE hear much of the excellence of the 
commercial education provided in 
other countries, and of the pressing 
need of our adopting some, at least, 
of the foreign methods. We have 
certainly much to learn from Ger- 

many, France, and Austria in this matter; and it 
may be profitable to consider shortly the conditions 
and arrangements that obtain in these countries. 
It is a common remark that on the Continent 
every relation of life is dominated by the 
military system. In few relations, however, is 
this dominance more complete in character and 
more lasting in its effects than in that of higher 
education ; indeed, it is not too much to say that 
many institutions for advanced scientific, technical, 
and commercial education on the Continent owe 
their success in no small measure to the laws 
relating to military service. The military train- 
ing to which all young men are subject is begun 
by two or three years spent with the colours. 
But such young men as pass certain examinations, 
on leaving higher schools of a specified grade, may 
be enrolled as one-year volunteers, and are posted 
to the reserve on completing one year of continu- 
ous service, The period of study required for the 
final qualifying examinations in commercial high 
schools or colleges may be taken as from fifteen 
to eighteen. These three years of study, how- 
ever, practically take the place of one or two 
years’ service in the army, and they lead to other 


military advantages and social distinctions to 
which in Britain we have no parallel. It is not, 
then, to be wondered at that all who can in any 
way afford it continue their education to the 
required stage. 

In this way an artificial stimulus: has been 
given to higher commercial education abroad. But 
the advantages which this education, in these 
times of keen struggle for place and position, 
gives to the individual as well as to the com- 
merce of the country are now so well understood 
and appreciated that no outside influence would 
be necessary to maintain the attendance at the 
higher commercial schools and colleges, On the 
Continent, as in Britain, the great volume of 
business is at the present day transacted in offices 
too large to afford a thorough general training to 
an apprentice. It has thus become necessary to 
supplement, in one way or another, the training 
afforded by practice in a mercantile office. In 
the Continental high schools the course of instruc- 
tion for boys, up to the age of fourteen or fifteen, 
is very much the same whether they are destined 
for commerce, manufactures, or professions, After 
that age, however, the pupil pursues a course 
which, while liberal and educative, makes use of 
those subjects of instruction which are most likely to 
enable him to learn his business easily and rapidly. 
The school aims, not at making the lad a merchant, 
but at so training him that he will enter upon 
his career with good prospect of success in it. 
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One of the oldest schools for higher commercial 
instruction is the Public Commercial Institute at 
Leipzig. Each section of its work is well developed, 
and it may well be taken as typical of the com- 
mercial schools on the Continent. The institute 
is under the control of the Leipzig Chamber of 
Commerce, and the cost of carrying it on is 
almost wholly met by fees for tuition. The 
higher department of the institute affords a three 
years’ course of thirty-six hours’ work per week. 
Pupils must pass an entrance examination in 
German, French, geography, history, and arith- 
metic. Throughout their course in the institute 
they continue to study these subjects, together 
with English, mathematics, and science. The 
practical subjects—commercial science, law, office 
work, bookkeeping, and correspondence — find 
place in the time-tables for the second and third 
years. The purely commercial subjects, however, 
do not have the prominence in the German schools 
which they have in those of France and Austria— 
a difference due rather to the conditions of the one- 
year military service certificate than to the views 
of the directors of German schools. In _ this, 
which we may regard as the central department of 
the Leipzig Institute, there are from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pupils. The fees for the 
full courses are from twelve pounds to eighteen 
pounds per session. 

About one hundred other pupils attend for a 
session what is called the professional course. 
This course of work is provided for those who 
have previously obtained the certificate, securing 
for them the privileges of the one-year military 
service law, but whose studies had been on other 
than commercial lines. The curriculum for such 
students includes English, French, Spanish, com- 
mercial legislation, economics, bookkeeping, corre- 
spondence, and the study of products. For students 
of this class who are engaged in offices during the 
day there is provided a modified one year’s course, 
which requires their attendance only ten hours a 
week (seven to nine in the morning). 

An important section of the work of the 
Leipzig Institute, and one which represents a 
development by no means common on _ the 
Continent, is the apprentice department. To the 
classes of this department any apprentice in a 
Leipzig commercial house may be admitted, but 
only on the request of the head of the firm with 
which he is apprenticed. The apprentice course 
extends over three years. The hours of instruc- 
tion are: for one division of pupils, from seven to 
nine in the morning, on five days a week; and 
for another, from two to four in the afternoon. 
The fee for this course is four pounds per session. 

In the commercial academy of Prague, which 
may be taken as a typical Austrian commercial 
school, there are over four hundred students, and 
these are somewhat older than those in the 
Leipzig Institute. Most of the pupils in the 
three years’ all-day course are between sixteen 


and twenty-one years of age. Here, as in 
Leipzig, there is a one year’s course for older 
students who have previously received a liberal 
general education, and who wish to obtain in the 
shortest possible time such an amount of special 
commercial knowledge as will prepare them for a 
position in a business house. 

In France there are eleven institutions officially 
recognised as higher schools of commerce. These 
are managed by the local Chambers of Commerce, 
and each school provides a course specially 
adapted to the requirements of the district from 
which it draws its pupils, In essential features, 
however, the programmes of all are alike, and 
a uniform diploma is given to those students 
who pass successfully through the course. The 
examiners for this diploma are nominated by 
the State, and the diploma carries with it the 
privilege of the reduction of military service 
from three years to one. These higher schools of 
commerce in France date their importance from 
1889, when the law was passed which gives official 
recognition and regulation to their programmes 
and diplomas. 

The course of study for the diploma extends. 
over two years, and pupils are not admitted 
under sixteen years of age; the ages of most of 
those in the schools are from seventeen to twenty. 
It is usual, however, for the schools to carry on 
a preparatory course of one year’s study; this 
affords an opportunity for intending pupils to 
bring themselves well into line with the pro- 
gramme for the diploma-course in the higher 
school. It may be taken that the French boy of 
sixteen or seventeen enters upon his two years’ 
course of commercial studies with much the same 
preparation that the English boy has when he 
leaves school for an office. Let us see, then, 
how this extension of school-time is utilised. In 
what may be called the commercial bureau of 
the school the pupils spend ten or eleven hours 
a week ; here they are instructed in the principles 
of bookkeeping and accounting, office practice, 
commercial correspondence, money, weights, and 
measures of different countries, exchange calcula- 
tions, and banking. Two hours a week are devoted 
to handwriting and shorthand. 

While these studies may be said to provide 
in the main a special training for business, the 
other subjects are no less valuable for the oppor- 
tunity they afford for liberal culture than they 
are as a preparation for the many possible rela- 
tions into which business brings the merchant, 
They include industrial and commercial geography 
(three hours a week), history of commerce (one 
hour), commercial law and economic science 
(three hours), and modern languages (eight hours). 
Much attention is devoted to the study of modern 
languages. English, which is compulsory, has four 
hours a week given to it; other four hours are: 
devoted to a second language, which may be 
German or Spanish or Italian or Arabic. In 
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addition to these subjects, which are common to 
all the schools, two or three hours a week are 
spent in each on the study of matterg of special 
importance in the district from which the school 
draws its pupils. 

The general result is that on the Continent 
those young men of the middle classes who are 
destined for business enter the merchant's office at 
about twenty years of age; they are then familiar 
with commercial history and geography, the money, 
weights, and measures used in different countries, 
and with bookkeeping; are able to read, and it 
may be to speak, one or more foreign languages ; 
and they have at least an elementary knowledge 
of the machinery of business, economic science, 
and commercial law. 

What now of commercial training in Britain? 
It is no doubt true that in our offices we afford 
unrivalled opportunities for much that is essen- 
tial in the education of the man of business. If, 
however, these opportunities are not to be thrown 
away, it is necessary that the clerks to whom 
they are offered should have such a preliminary 
training as will enable them to enter into their 
duties with full intelligence. The majority of 
British clerks commence their apprenticeship at 
fifteen or sixteen. Their school course should 
then be one which will enable them to reach 
a definite standard at this age. The subjects 
of instruction should be chosen with a single eye 
to the preparation for subsequent work in com- 
merce. This does not imply that the school is to 
aim at being a model office. Far from it, Look 
at the course suggested by the London Chamber 
of Commerce, which has been trying for the last 
ten years to give a lead in this matter. The 
junior commercial certificate of the Chamber is 
awarded after an examination in the following 
subjects: English, arithmetic, a modern foreign 
language, elementary drawing, elementary science, 
and two other subjects selected from a list classed 
as mercantile, linguistic, mathematical, and scien- 
tific. This examination is within the reach of 
well-trained pupils at thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. No less than three hundred firms in the 
city of London have stated that they will give a 
preference in their appointments to applicants 
holding the certificates which the London Chamber 
of Commerce issues to those who pass in this junior 
examination. Surely this is a sufficient indication 
of the value of a sound preliminary education 
to a lad who has chosen a business career. 

The London Chamber holds also an examination 
for ‘senior commercial certificates.’ The subjects 
of this examination are; English, two modern 
foreign languages, mathematics, commercial geog- 
raphy and history, elements of political economy, 
and two of a long list of optional subjects. Such 
are the subjects which men of business recommend 
for the later years of a boy’s school life and for 
higher work in evening classes during-a clerk’s 
apprenticeship. 


It must be confessed that the suggestions 
and inducements offered by the London Chamber 
of Commerce have not yet brought forward a 
large number of candidates for their certificates. 
It may be, nevertheless, that they have had a con- 
siderable influence in guiding teachers and parents 
in the education of boys who are to go to business. 

In Scotland the establishment of ‘leaving 
certificates’ given by the Education Department 
to boys who pass suitable examinations on 
leaving secondary schools has done much to 
cultivate a systematic course of study in these 
schools, Indeed, by a very slight modification 
of some of these examinations, and by the 
establishment of a commercial group-certificate, 
Scotland would be in possession of an excellent 
preliminary commercial examination. Such a cer- 
tificate would be in definite relation to a course 
of instruction in secondary schools which even 
now leaves but little to be desired. With such 
a lead, England, too, might look for the early 
establishment of an efficient general scheme for 
the commercial sections of its secondary schools. 

While we in Britain have been slow to realise 
what the schoolmaster can do for the merchant 
in the preliminary stage of commercial education, 
we have been by no means behind in regard to 
the second and equally important part of the 
work. The conditions of life here make it 
essential that instruction in commercial subjects 
should be provided in evening classes for clerks 
during their apprenticeship. Accordingly, we find 
now in almost every large town good provision 
of classes for this purpose. The subjects specified 
in the senior scheme of the London Chamber of 
Commerce are well represented in the programmes 
of the great evening schools and colleges—foreign 
languages, commercial geography and _ history, 
machinery of business, commercial and industrial 
law, mathematics, and science, all draw many 
evening students in our great commercial centres, 
Indeed, it is now quite possible for a clerk who 
has had a good school training to make such ad- 
vance in his education during his apprenticeship 
as to bring him at twenty or twenty-one years 
of age practically abreast of his Continental 
brother—or shall we say rival? Opinion in the 
offices is, however, slow to realise the great value 
of a thorough knowledge of modern languages 
and of those aspects of commerce for which definite 
instruction outside the office is required. Yet 
one has only to look at the groups of subjects 
that appear in the courses of study of all the 
Continental schools of commerce to see what 
studies are found to pay in the long-run. Per- 
haps before long we may find commercial instinct 
lead our young clerks to secure for themselves 
all those advantages of education to which their 
fellows abroad may almost be said to have been 
driven by the effects of the military régime under 
which they live, and by the commercial aspirations 
of those in power. 
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Meanwhile the subject is not being allowed to 
rest. The Education Department received notice 
that an International Conference on Commercial 
Education would be held at Antwerp in the 
middle of April, to give an opportunity for the 
discussion of the curriculum and methods which 
should be adopted in schools of different grades. 
Sir J. F. D. Donelly, of the Science and Art 
Department, has also announced that special in- 
quiry is being made into the nature of the provi- 
sions of commercial education of various grades in 
Paris, Havre, Hamburg, Antwerp, and other cities, 
the results of which will be given in the next 
volume of Special Reports on Educational Sub- 
jects. Sir John Donelly added: ‘Seeing that 
more than £775,000 a year is at the disposal of 
local authorities in England and Wales with- 
out the exercise of their powers of rating, it 
seems to the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education that they are in a position to estab- 
lish and organise commercial schools in the places 
best adapted for them, and with the most suitable 
curricula; and it appears to my Lords that the 
time has not yet arrived when they can properly 
approach the Treasury with a view of obtaining 
further special grants for commercial education.’ 

The third and highest section of the work of 
commercial education appeals to a limited number, 
but it is of the greatest importance. For those 
who are to be our leaders in commerce much 
can be done by instruction in an educational 
institution. In France, the ‘Ecole des Hautes 

Etudes Commerciales’ is an institution of university 
rank, and provides a two years’ special course of 
training for those who are to become merchants 
or bankers, A building, erected at a cost of over 

. £100,000, for the accommodation of three hundred 


students, is a standing demonstration of the 
estimate which our French neighbours put upon 
the national value of the instruction which such 
an institution can afford. 

In Britain we have the beginnings of a school 
for higher commercial studies, ‘The London 
School of Economics and Political Science’ is not 
yet three years old, but it is rapidly making its 
influence felt among men engaged in business in 
the metropolis. It is intended not to take the 
place of but to supplement the training of the 
office and the market; its classes are therefore, as 
a rule, held after office hours—say between 6 and 
9 p.m. Its curriculum includes a large number 
of definite applications of economic science to 
departments of commerce, banking, insurance, rail- 
way administration, customs, &. The school is 


only a beginning, but it is a beginning of much 


promise. 

There is one feature in the Continental schemes 
which must not be omitted from this notice— 
the official recognition of the importance of 
foreign travel as a part of the education of the 
young merchant. The governments and Chambers 
of Commerce abroad give travelling scholarships 
for the study of foreign commercial conditions. 
These scholarships are awarded by competition, and 
are usually tenable for two or three years. The 
young men who hold them are required to reside 
in some selected foreign country, to occupy them- 
selves with serious studies, with business, and 
with commercial journeys, At certain times— 
generally at the end of each year—they have to 
submit studies of the commerce and industries of 
the region in which they are living. Who can 
say that the national and local money spent on 
these scholarships is not well invested ? 


his cabin at the Liverpael Sailors’ 
Home with a letter before him, 
the contents of which filled his 
soul with longing. 

‘It is the sweetest little girl in 
the world, dear, and I am getting quite strong 
already ; but I do wish you were here. 

‘That means I must go straight out by the 
mail boat,’ he said; ‘and yet I can’t afford to 
throw away fifteen pounds on a saloon berth, and 
steerage I won't go. I know! Watkins will give 
me a passage out.’ 

The next morning he was in the forecastle of 
the Allan liner Armenian, outward bound, his 
acquaintance Watkins, the marine superintendent, 
having shipped him aboard to work his passage 
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to Halifax, home, love—and fatherhood, In ten 
days he hoped to see his wife and daughter, 

The seamen noticed him directly. 

‘One of them blooming Novys (Nova Scotians) 
been over to sell his ship; going back on the 
cheap,’ said Tom, 

‘Yes, replied Bill, ‘I guess that’s about his 
size’ Which was a good guess of Bill’s, 

Not being a ‘packet rat,’ Whitney knew he 
would have to be his own chum during the 
passage across, and was content that it should 
be so; it would give him more time to dream of 
the greeting awaiting him at Halifax. Thus he 
rather resented the familiarity of a harmless- 
looking fellow in the port watch, who came up 
to him on deck and offered him a chew of 
tobacco. The man seemed a foreigner. 
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- Whitney took the offered plug with an abrupt 
‘Thank you, mate,’ and turned short on his heel. 
The other, not a whit offended, shambled off, 
singing low, ‘ Mimi Pinsent est une blonde’ 

‘What’s the matter with “softy Vannes”?’ 
asked a man. 

‘He gave me a chew,’ said Whitney. 

‘Ah! he’s not a bad sort, though he is daft. 
Been sailing back and fore in these here packets 
this two year past; they do say as he’s got any 
amount of book-l’arning, that same feller.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Whitney, and passed o 

Vannes, who was said to be a French Canadian, 
was persistent in his friendly advances, and at 
last Whitney made some response. ‘To his sur- 
prise, he found Vannes intelligent and educated, 
although a link in his chain of life seemed to 
have snapped and left him drifting, anchorless. 
He was a favourite amongst the seamen on 
account of his simplicity and good nature, and 
also because he had a fund of French songs, 
some of which the rough fellows had turned 
into chantys or hauling choruses, by adding an 
uncouth burden of their own. One in particular 
appeared to be a favourite, and in constant use 
when the topsails were to be hoisted : 


Joliette, ma Joliette— 
And a hoodah, and a hoodah ; 
Qwelle est belle, ma Joliette— 
And a hoodah, hoodah day. 


And so forth. 

Whitney and Vannes were the only two amongst 
the seamen who had the least pretence to culture ; 
and the Nova Scotian, softened by the sweet 
imaginings of the meeting he so eagerly looked 
forward to, felt himself drawn to this simple 
fellow who, though in a ship’s forecastle, showed 
by his refinement that he was no common sailor. 
What he was, or had been, Whitney could not 
discover ; he seemed.to have no past, or at least 
to have no recollection of it. To what might 
not such a friendship have led? But some wild 
force willed that it should be brief—little more 
than ‘a look and a voice, then darkness again 
and silence.’ 

For the first few days they had strong north- 
east winds, and were able to keep their square 
sails set; running thus before a favouring gale, 
the watch on deck had little to do. Vannes 
attached himself closely to John Whitney, and 
seemed to look on him as a sympathetic friend. 
One evening he came up into the crow’s-nest 
during Whitney’s lookout. 

What is it, Frenchy ?’? Whitney asked. 
no business up here, you know.’ 

‘I want to spik with you. 
John?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Me also. I think I once did have wife, belle 
comme une ange, and—I did dream of her — 

. Where is she?’ 


*You’ve 


’Av’ you a wife, 


‘How should I know, Vannes, my boy ?’ 

‘I tink it means that I meet her up—up in ciel.’ 

‘Nonsense! You aren’t going to die.’ 

‘You think no?’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘Mon ami, said Vannes seriously, ‘sometimes 
he who shall die knows better. I do not fear the 
Bon Dieu—He is one friend of me; and if I 
have a wife, why should I not go to see her? 
Do you go to meet your wife?’ 

‘Yes, Frenchy.’ 

‘In ciel?’ 

‘Good heavens! No, Vannes. You make me 
shiver with such questions. She is in Halifax ; 
and my little girl too.” He spoke with all the 
father in his voice. 

‘Ah! Then soon you will see her. 
soon shall see my wife.’ 

A few hours afterwards the wind shifted sud- 
denly to the north-west, and all hands were 
turned up hurriedly to shorten sail. ‘The port 
watch sprang aloft to furl the fore topsail. 

Already the night was wild. In the North 
Atlantic a storm wastes no time; a few hours 
and a winter gale becomes a hurricane, giving 
scant time to get sails furled and ship snug. 
Already the Armenian was plunging wildly into 
the rising sea, and hurling the spray across her 
forecastle-in heavy showers. The ship rolled and 
wallowed along, driven by the great panting 
heart low down in her iron body. Up there on 
the yards it was no child’s-play to get hold of 
the great slattering topsails in the thick dark- 
ness. Men howled directions to one another, 
working madly the while on the swaying foot- 
ropes, their bodies bent over the yard, their arms 
clutching at the wildly bellying sails. 

Vannes and Whitney were out on the lee yard- 
arm; they could not see each other in the black 
night ; conversation was impossible in the teetl 
of the roaring wind. 

At last the sail was secured and the gaskets 
passed. 

‘Come on, Frenchy!’ roared Whitney. ‘Let’s. 
lay down out of this.’ There was no answer. 

‘Vannes, he cried, ‘come on !’ 

‘Frenchy ain’t here, yelled an answering voice. 
‘It’s me—Bill Yawl !’ 

‘I thought it was the Frenchman,’ answered 
Whitney as he descended, with the rest of the 
watch, to the deck. 

In such a night a man is not missed. But 
day came, and Vannes was gone. 

‘I knew he was alongside of me last night,. 
on that topsail-yard,’ said Whitney. ‘He must 
have fallen from aloft. Poor chap! I wonder if 
he did receive warning of death? I’ve heard of 
such things,’ he thought. ‘Il wonder if I shall 
know beforehand when my time comes to die? 
If my dear Margaret was dead would her spirit 
come and tell me ?—Heavens! what am I thinking 
about?’ and he roughly shook his tremors fron» 
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him. But poor Vannes’s sudden death had laid a 
hold on his spirit, and he could not altogether 
throw aside his gloom. 


Five nights later John Whitney again sat alone, 
a broken man. He had reached Halifax to find 
the young mother and her baby beneath the snow- 
covered earth. At first he had blindly cursed in 
his utter despair; now, at last, he was slowly 
waking to manhood again, and trying to look 
forward to the long, solitary years which he must 
dree alone. His intense, passionate longing for 
the dead woman had led him to wild extrava- 
gances; in the secrecy of his room he had called 
upon her, in mad whispers, to come back to him 
from her grave—only for one moment, for one 
word ; but there was no answering voice, no dim 
spirit-shape. 

The other occupants of the house had long since 
retired, the mistress with a caution to him about 
the gas. For he had taken refuge in a boarding- 
house, utterly unable to face the solitude of his 
own place. The hours struck one after another, 
and still found him sitting there. Twelve—one 

—two—three—— 

‘Oh Margaret! if I could only speak one word 
to you, dear; one word to know that you are 
still alive—somewhere ; one word to tell me that 
I shall meet you again. Why! I could go through 
the rest of it alone then. My darling girl! I’ve 
heard of people coming back like that. Can you 
not come? Perhaps you can see me sitting here 
alone. Come, dear! Come! Only for one’—— 

He suddenly stopped his wild prayer. The door of 
his room had opened noiselessly ; a dim light shone 
in. Another moment and he had risen, stagger- 
ing to his feet. Had his cries been answered ? 
In the doorway stood a beautiful young woman, 
clothed in white, who carried in her hand a 
-euriously-shaped lamp which gave forth a peculiar 
bluish light. 

‘ Margaret !’ he whispered wildly, ‘is it indeed 
you?’ But the vision made no sign. ‘ Margaret, 
my love! Are you so changed? Does heaven, 
then, alter one’s face? Oh, my dear, speak to 
me !’ and he held out imploring hands from where 
he stood, afraid to move. But the apparition 
answered not, and stayed there staring with vacant 
-eyes, Then, even as he would have moved forward, 
it noiselessly glided away. He sank gasping into 
his chair. 

‘Was it she? How altered! My dear wife was 
not so beautiful. Is that the heavenly change ? 
I had rather have seen her earthly face ; this one 
was like a stranger to me.’ 

But the experience had been too much for him ; 
he felt faint, and walking unsteadily to his bed- 
room, flung himself prone. Nature asserted her 
rights ; he fell into a deep sleep. 


Mrs Herault, the proprietress of the ‘Colonial’ 
 boarding-house, was getting uneasy about her friend 


Captain Whitney ; it was now three in the after- 
noon, and though Amanda had more than once 
knocked at the door of his bedroom, there had 
been no answer. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Mrs Herault, ‘I hope the 
loss of his wife has not deranged him.’ She was 
beginning to fear that Whitney had taken his life, 
and was imagining the possibility of her other 
boarders taking flight. ‘He must be waked,’ she 
said decisively, and went up herself to his room. 
Perhaps her summons was more forcible than 
Amanda’s; perhaps he had slept his sleep. She 
was answered, and a burden of fearful possibility 
was lifted from her mind. She waited for him as 
he came downstairs, and carried him off to her 
private sitting-room. 

‘See now, my friend,’ she said, ‘you will stay 
and drink tea. What is it, then? Come; be a 
man. She will not like to look down and see 
you thus.’ 

‘She has seen me, Mrs Herault,’ he answered, 
in such a voice that she again took fright. 

‘Come, Captain Whitney, have a little sense,’ 

‘It is true, he said solemnly. 

She saw he was all shaken, and that he had 
something to tell her. She kept silence, and 
Whitney told of his night’s experience. 

‘And she did not speak?’ asked Mrs Herault 
when he had ended. Such a vision seemed quite 
possible and likely to her, for she was a ‘spiritu- 
alist,’ as so many of her countrywomen are, 

‘Not a word, answered Whitney. 

‘And you could see her face plainly ? 

‘Well—yes. I thought I could. But yet she 
was changed. Her hair was gold; it used to be 
black, as you know. And she was not so tall as 
Margaret—but perhaps that was the white robe.’ 

Mrs Herault started. All at once her spiritual- 
istic romance faded to nothing. 

‘What is it?’ he said, for he noticed her change 
of countenance. 

‘Shall -I tell him?’ she asked herself. His 
staring eyes and tremulous repeated question 
decided her. 

‘Listen, mon ami! It was not your Margaret.’ 

‘Ah, yes, it was. I shall never forget her 
glorified face. And she had the white robe that 
people say they have up there,’ 

‘Stop, my dear friend, I beseech you! Be 
tranquil. I will tell you the secret.’ 

At that moment a voice was heard somewhere 
within the house singing : 

‘Monsieur Biron veut danser ! 

Sa culotte fait apporter ; 
Sa culotte 
A la mode.’ 

‘Who’s that?’ he asked. 
poor Vannes’s songs.’ 

‘Vannes!’ she cried. ‘You knew Vannes? Ah! 
what can this mean? Dites donc, where ‘is he, 
this Vannes? What mystery is this?’ 

‘Vannes is dead,’ said Whitney. 


‘That was one of 
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‘Dead! Ciel! You say so? Mon Dieu!’ 
The voice approached ; 


‘Sa perruque 

Jusqu’a la nuque, 
Ses souliers tout ronds, 
Eh bien, dansez, Biron !’ 


Mrs Herault sprang to her feet. 

‘Listen, my friend,’ said she, putting her hand 
on Whitney’s shoulder. ‘Be prepared. Be strong.’ 

The door opened. His vision of the past night 
appeared! He sat staring, gasping. He would 
have spoken, but words refused to come. 

‘Ah, ma tante, cried the vision; then, seeing 
Whitney, paused and said, ‘Oh! I thought you 
were alone,’ and was about to retire. 

‘Stop, Dorine, said Mrs Herault; ‘you have 
already made the acquaintance of monsieur.’ 

The young woman looked at him curiously, a 
blush surging up in her cheeks till all was rosy. 

‘No, she said; ‘I have not his acquaintance ;’ 
then she turned and fled. Whitney started to his 
feet and would have followed her. 


‘Stay,’ said Mrs Herault. ‘Sit down. You are 
now satisfied that she is not your wife.’ 
‘Yes, answered Whitney. ‘And yet’—— 


The midnight encounter with this beautiful 
vision, at a time when all his soul longed for his 
dead wife, had filled him with a special interest 
in this lovely woman, whoever she might be. 

‘Who is she, then?’ he asked. 

‘The wife of your friend Vannes,’ 

‘The wife of Vannes!’ he repeated in wonder. 
‘But—Mrs Herault, he was out of his mind; he 
thought his wife was dead. He had a prevision 
that he was going to meet her in heaven.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ said Mrs Herault. ‘ Listen while 
I tell you their story. He was a man in good 
position, a civil engineer, but very fond of the 
sea, Dorine is my dead brother’s daughter; he 
was a sea captain. Vannes was with him on a 
voyage to Cape Breton when they first met. 
They became very fond of one another, and he 
asked for her hand, But she was only a young 
girl. However, he would not be denied. On 
their wedding-day—it is now three years ago—he 
met with an accident, and had to be taken to the 
hospital. There was an operation. The doctors 
said his brain might be affected, but there were 


no signs of it, and he was getting rapidly well, 
when, one day, he disappeared, and we have never 
seen him since. The shock made Dorine very ill, 
and when at last she recovered we found that she 
was liable to attacks of sleep-walking. Sometimes 
after these attacks she confessed to me that Vannes 
had spoken to her in dreams, and she has had 
the belief that some day she would actually 
meet him in one of these sleeps, for she never 
believed that he was dead. She has said nothing 
to me about her attack of last night, but it is no 
wonder that she blushes and runs away.’ 

‘I should like to tell her about her husband, 
said Whitney. 

‘She will scarcely face you just yet,’ answered 
Mrs Herault. 

This proved to be true; Dorine did not again 
appear that day. 

Dwelling on the lovely midnight vision and 
the romantic circumstances of the case, Whitney’s 
thoughts were drawn from his dear dead ones to 
this new excitement. It was two days ere Dorine 
Vannes could be persuaded to face him; then, at 
last, they met. Both felt that, already, they were 
on more than ordinary terms of intimacy ; mutual 
interests attracted them, He observed her with 
some curiosity, trying to imagine a likeness to his 
dead Margaret. And though the golden-brown hair 
and deep-gray eyes were not hers, still his imagi- 
nation, willing to see resemblance, found it. He 
told her of the death of Vannes, which brought 
her tears ; he also told her of his own bereavement. 

Here, then, they were, both bereft of their dear 
ones. A common grief drew them to each other. 
To Whitney this was a mercy. To her, who had 
never in truth been a wife, and who had outlived 
the shock attendant on her loss, it seemed an oppor- 
tunity for pitying consolation. 

And so it happened that, when, presently, 
Whitney had again to go to sea, they were more 
than friends, though no word other than of friend- 
ship had been spoken between them. 

He was away six months. Then once again 
they sat face to face. His eyes asked the question 
he would put. Hers dropped at the challenge, 

‘How can I take her place?’ she said. 

‘You took it that night when you came to me 
at my call,’ he answered. ‘She could not come. 
She sent you.’ 


LIGHT RAILWAYS FOR INDIA. 


SIN view of the enormous sums the 
government has to pay for trans- 
port of troops and stores on Indian 
frontier expeditions, and the awful 
mortality of baggage animals, it 
seems certain that the laying down 
of light railways in these regions woyld save 
money in the long-run. In the Indian Empire 


itself during peace-time light railways have over 
and over again proved of the greatest benefit to 
trade and commerce, and it is surprising that 
the authorities do not encourage their general 
adoption in congested districts, and where larger 
sums than a light railway would cost are often 
spent on the make and up-keep of roads. A 
civil engineer writes to an Indian contemporary 
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that the general ignorance of not only lay but 
also of professional men on the carrying capacity 
of light railways on thirty-pound rails is marvel- 
lous. There is a light railway of two feet six inches 
gauge now working in the Deccan which puts to 
shame the antiquated stock of the standard gauge 
lines. This railway has recently carried a boiler 
weighing fourteen tons on an ordinary low-sided 
wagon. Forty other wagons were lying in the 
yard. The high-sided wagons of the company, with 
a bare weight of five tons seven hundredweight, 
carrying a load of fourteen tons thirteen hundred- 
weight, are specially constructed for the carriage 
of heavy ordnance, and are bullet-proof. A 
similar line and similar stock with Sir William 
Lockhart’s force would have saved the government 
lakhs of rupees in the past year in transport, and 
it is a great pity that such light railways are 
not better known and better appreciated in India. 
The haulage powers of this light railway in the 
Deccan are, on a level, straight line, one thousand 
and thirty-six tons; on a gradient of one in ninety, 
with a curve of six hundred feet, two hundred and 
forty-five tons. The lower-class carriage is forty feet 
long, and constructed to carry with ease sixty-four 
passengers, It is satisfactory to hear that all the roll- 
ing stock of the Deccan light railway was supplied 
by English firms. The transport difficulty on the 
north-west frontier is well illustrated by what 
happened in the case of the column which had 
to be served last. They naturally had the 
remnant. The animals were in most cases so 
small that it was found impossible to fit them 
with government saddles. Donkeys from Sind 
and hill ponies all the way from Darjeeling 
were collected at Peshawar in October; and 
when these animals have to be brought in some 
instances about fifteen hundred miles with their 
drivers, the cost of transport may be imagined. An 
elephant battery is with one of the columns. In 
ten days the elephants of the battery would devour 
four hundred and eighty mule-loads of fodder ; 
whilst, in addition, elephants daily require chupat- 
ties, made of flour, to keep them in health. 

That light railways pay their way well in the 
East is shown by the Darjeeling and Himalaya Rail- 
way, and another small venture in private hands in 
Burma. The former, though the cost of construction 
was heavy, as it connects a popular hill-station seven 
_ thousand feet high with the plains, pays a dividend 
of ten per cent. The line in Burma is a short one 
of only eight miles in the Tenasserim division, but 
its earnings, with a small line of steam-launches 
connecting Maulmain with Thaton, the headquarter 
station of a large district covered with fertile paddy- 
fields, during the past three years has yielded thirty- 
six per cent. profit to its proprietors. 

With all these facts before them, the government 
of India and the different local governments of the 
various provinces should encourage by all means 
in their power the opening out of the country 
by the construction of light railways. Where 


funds are available, districts should be encouraged 
to construct railways themselves. Where funds 
are scanty, English firms might well be asked 
to tender for the work, land and every reason- 
able facility being given to the constructors, By 
calling for such tenders by advertisement in the 
Indian press and in English professignal papers, 
the government of India would be doing a vast 
deal of good to the empire committed to their. 
charge, whilst at the same time this might easily 
afford remunerative employment for millions of 
capital seeking investment in England. Such 
lines of light railway would, we believe, pay a 
dividend in most places in the East nearer ten per 
cent. per annum than five. The government might 
well undertake to guarantee three per cent. while 
the line was under construction, and to share 
equally with the contractors in any dividend that 
might be earned over, say, four per cent. per 
annum. Such terms would, we believe, be satis- 
factory to European capitalists, whilst they would 
in no way embarrass the revenues of the. govern- 
ment of India, guarantees being given for the 
construction of the lines within a certain time. 
Eventually, we believe, the government of India 
would be large gainers, not only by their share 
in dividends over four per cent., but in the 
great impetus which would be given to trade and 
agriculture by cheap and speedy transport. In 
times of scarcity or famine in one district, food 
could be quickly and easily transported in as 
many hours as it took days to transport it in 
the receut famine. Such lines would also mean 
increased comfort in living to the poorest classes 
of India, who are now, even in ordinary years, 
often reduced to a single meal a day, whilst one 
hundred miles away there may be comparative 
plenty. Light railways are therefore, we consider, 
one of the first necessities of the day in India, 
and we trust those in power will do all that 
they can to bring about their extension by the 
means we-have suggested. Before the close of 
the century we might have at least one thousand 
miles of such lines in India, to the advantage 
of both the rulers and the ruled. 


SPRING IN EXILE. 


Tuer Spring is here! and far-off England wears 
Its tenderest, freshest garlands on her brow. 

My home-sick heart turns back to England now. 
Ah! small would be my share of haunting fears 
If I could stand upon a good ship’s prow 

And scent the bursting heather as she clears 
The homeward bar: instead, a mist of tears 
Blots out the blush upon the hawthorn bough. 


Tis only through the eyes of memory 
That I can see the yellow primrose-beds, 
The cowslips in the meadow by the sea, 
The golden light that the laburnum sheds, 
Or crystal margins, near whose purity 
The slender daffodils uplift their heads. 
Mary Page Birp. 
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